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Front  cover:  This  year,  we’re  leading  off 
with  an  issue  devoted  to  the  all-volunteer 
force  concept.  Our  traditional  first  issue. 
“Basic  Facts  about  Military  Service”  will 
appear  in  the  month  of  February.  We  hope 
our  revised  publication  schedule  will  result 
in  the  High  School  News  Report  becoming 
more  timely  and  relevant. 
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Give  me  the  cash! 
you  keep  the  benefits! 


(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Pay  and 

allowances  are  the  same  within  all 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
Air  Force  SMSgt.  Volker  has  managed 
with  the  following  imaginary  story  to 
give  an  accurate  account  of  the  unseen 
benefits  derived  from  military  service 
--  such  an  account  that  we  decided  to 
reprint  it  from  AIRMAN  MAGAZINE 
without  change.) 


By  SMSgt.  Kerry  Volker 


Once  upon  a time  there  was  a 
sergeant  named  John  Bright.  John  had 
just  attended  a career  motivation 
briefing  by  the  base  career  advisor. 

After  the  briefing,  John  got  a 
pamphlet  from  his  base  career  advisor 
about  fringe  benefits  and  hidden  pay. 
Accordmg  to  the  pamphlet,  a large 
chunk  of  John’s  monthly  pay  check 
was  available  to  him  through  these 
fringe  benefits.  Now  John  was 
suffering  from  a financial  virus  known 
as  the  “shorts”  and  this  news  gave  him 
a brilliant  idea.  He  rushed  down  to  the 
Base  Career  Information  and 
Counseling  Office. 


“Look,”  he  said  to  the  base  career 
advisor,  “we’re  one  big  happy  family 
in  the  Air  Force,  right?” 

“Right!”  the  advisor  beamed. 

“You  like  to  see  me  happy,  huh?” 
“The  happier  you  are,  John,  the 
happier  we  are.” 

“Well,”  said  John,  “would  you  like 
to  see  me  really  happy?” 

“You  name  it!”  the  advisor  said. 

“ Okay,”  John  said,  “you  see  this 
pamphlet?  Well,  according  to  it,  the 
Air  Force  is  giving  me  fringe  benefits 
that  amount  to  over  $200  a month.  If 
you  want  to  make  me  really  happy, 
let’s  convert  that  to  cash.  You  give  me 


the  $200  a month  and  you  keep  the 
benefits.” 

The  career  advisor  almost  wept. 
“But  John,”  he  said,  “you  won’t 
be  happy  without  these  benefits.” 

“Look,  for  $200  a month  extra,  I 
can  enjoy  being  miserable!” 

“But,  John,  fringe  benefits  are 
worth  a lot  more  than  the  money 
involved.  They  give  you  everyday 
peace  of  mind.” 

“With  $200  extra  a month,”  John 
leered,  “I’ll  have  peace  of  mind.  So 
will  my  creditors.” 

“But,  John,  you’ll  be  losing 
money.  You  don’t  realize  how  many 
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benefits  you’re  getting.” 

“And  you  don’t  realize  how  many 
benefits  I can  do  without.” 

“John,  do  you  really  want  this?” 
“Look,”  John  replied,  “when  you 
talk  benefits,  I don’t  get  the  message. 
When  you  talk  money,  I read  you  loud 
and  clear.” 

“OK,”  the  advisor  sighed,  “it’s  a 
deal  then.” 

“Heed  not  the  rumble  of  a distant 
drum.  Gimmie  that  cash  and  let  them 
benefits  go.” 

So  John  went  home  that  night  to 
his  little  house  a very  happy  man.  That 


somewhere  else.  The  on-base  station, 
with  its  savings  over  stations  on  the 
economy,  is  one  of  those  benefits  you 
gave  up  yesterday.” 

“Now  wait  a cotton-pickin’ 
minute,”  John  said. 

“No,  John,  the  Air  Force  can’t  give 
you  this  saving  because  it  is  one  of  the 
benefits  you  gave  up.” 

By  midmorning  John  had  dismissed 
the  gas  incident  from  his  mind  and  was 
up  tight  with  plans  for  spending  his 
new  wealth  when  he  encountered 
another  problem. 


John  always  had  his  coffee  break  at 
the  flight  line  snack  bar.  But,  this 
morning,  as  he  arrived  at  the  snack 
bar,  there  was  the  base  career  advisor 
with  a sad  smile,  shaking  his  head  as  he 
said,  “Sorry,  John,  I can’t  let  you  use 
the  snack  bar.  You  see,  that’s  another 
one  of  those  benefits,  though  it’s 
mostly  one  of  convenience.  Yet,  it’s 
available  only  to  those  who  are 
eligible.” 

John  was  astounded.  “A  cup  of 
coffee  is  a benefit?” 

“If  you  don’t  think  so,  try  the 
greasy  spoon  off  base.  You’ll  find  our 
snack  bar  a little  less  costly.” 

So  John  went  back  to  his  car, 
thinking  that  the  gas  he  would  use 
driving  off  base  to  the  coffee  shop 
would  really  jack  the  price  of  coffee 
up.  Oh,  well,  a guy  needs  coffee. 

John  decided  that  as  long  as  he  had 
to  go  off  base  for  his  coffee  break,  he 
might  as  well  have  his  lunch.  By  now, 
he  rather  suspected  that  the  base 
career  advisor  would  be  haunting  the 
mess  hall  come  noontime,  anyway. 

Being  weak  of  mind  and  strong  of 
stomach,  John  finally  got  through  his 
lunch  and  headed  back,  a little  lighter 
in  the  wallet.  He  remembered  that  his 
wife  had  asked  him  to  stop  at  the 
commissary,  so  he  decided  to  do  that 
on  his  way  to  the  flight  line. 

He  was  indeed  startled  to  find  the 
base  career  advisor  blocking  his  way 
into  the  commissary  parking  lot. 

“Might  as  well  keep  going,  John. 
The  commissary  is  one  of  the  bigger 
benefits  you  gave  up  yesterday.  We 


extra  $200  in  his  pocket  gave  him  a 
sense  of  security  he  had  never  known 
before. 

“Give  the  chuck  roast  to  the  dog,” 
he  told  his  wife.  “We’re  eating  steak,  I 
got  a $200  a month  raise  today.” 

His  wife  was  really  impressed  until 
she  heard  how  he  had  done  it. 

“You  think  that  was  smart?”  she 
asked  him. 

“Certainly  it  was  smart!  What 
benefits  can  they  give  me  that  will  be 
worth  $200  a month?  You  sound  like 
the  base  career  advisor.” 

So  the  next  morning,  with  a light 
heart  and  head  to  match,  John  got  in 
his  car  and  headed  for  work.  He 
noticed  he  was  low  on  gas  so  he 
decided  to  stop  and  get  some. 

Everything  went  fine  until  he 
turned  into  the  base  gas  station.  There, 
blocking  his  way,  was  the  base  career 
advisor. 

“John,  my  lad,”  he  said.  “I’m  sorry 
but  you’ll  have  to  get  your  gas 
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offer  at  least  25  percent  savings  to 
military  members  in  our  commissary 
because  we  do  not  have  the  overhead 
or  the  need  to  make  a profit  that  an 
independent  business  has.  So  the 
savings  go  to  the  members. 

“I’m  sorry,  John,”  the  advisor 
continued,  “but  you’ll  find  that  the 
$100  a month  you  used  to  spend  in 
the  commissary  for  food  will  not  hack 
it  off  base.  It  will  cost  you  at  least 
$125  for  the  same  food  items  in 
civilian  stores.” 

“You’re  kidding,”  John  replied. 

“No,  John,  I’m  not.  Same  thing  in 
the  BX.  How  much  do  you  spend 
there  a month?” 

“About  $25  for  the  necessities. 
You  know,  toilet  items,  clothing  and 
so  forth.  Why?” 


“Well,  John,  I hate  to  give  you 
more  bad  news,  but  the  same  things 
will  cost  you  at  least  $32  off  base.” 

John  drove  off,  a bit  confused.  He 
just  had  to  have  done  the  right  thing  in 
selling  his  benefits. 

John  continued  to  ponder  as  he 
headed  for  the  flight  line.  Could  prices 
really  be  that  much  higher  off  the 
base? 

When  he  got  back  to  his  office 
there  was  a note  to  call  his  wife. 

“John,”  his  wife  said,  “Junior 
stuck  a pea  up  his  nose  and  it  has 
worked  its  way  into  his  head.  He’s  in 
the  hospital.” 

“In  the  hospital!”  John  gasped. 

“Yes,”  said  his  wife,  “and  he  must 
have  a private  room.  It  is  costing  us  $55 
a day.” 

“Fifty-five  dollars  a day!”  John 
gasped  again.  “Where  did  you  take 
him,  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel? 
Thought  you  said  ‘hospital.’  Didn’t 
you  take  him  to  the  base?” 

“I  tried,”  said  his  wife,  “but  the 
orderly  said  something  about  my  ID 


"Gladly/'  the  Career 
Advisor  beamed.  "We 
know  you're  one  man 
who'll  really  appreciate 
benefits." 


card  didn’t  have  the  right  notation.” 
“Well  thank  the  Lord  we  have 
Medicare!”  John  wheezed. 

“I’m  not  sure  we  have,”  replied  his 
wife.  With  that  John  raced  down  to 
the  Base  Career  Information  and 
Counseling  Office. 

“My  boy’s  in  the  hospital  with  a 
pea  in  his  head.  Was  medical  care  one 
of  the  benefits  you  took  away?” 

“I  had  to  John,”  the  advisor 
sighed.  “It’s  too  bad.  You  should  have 
taken  out  some  insurance  to  protect 
your  family.  Would  have  cost  you 
about  $25  a month  for  coverage.” 

“You  mean  I shucked  all  that 
protection  when  I cashed  in  my 
benefits?”  asked  John. 

“That’s  about  it.” 

“I  ought  to  be  shot!”  John  said. 
“You  can’t  afford  it,”  the  career 
advisor  said.  “We  had  to  cut  off  your 
life  insurance  and  survivor  benefits 
coverage.  You  had  free  coverage  equal 
to  a $50,000  policy.  That  alone  will 
cost  you  at  least  $65  a month. 

John  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to 
cry.  “I  need  a good  long  rest,”  he  said. 

“You  can’t  afford  that,  either,”  the 
advisor  said.  “Thirty  days’  vacation 
with  pay  each  year  is  another  benefit 
you  gave  up.” 

“Then  I think  I’ll  retire,”  John 
whimpered. 

“Uh  uh!  That  was  another  item 
you  lost  when  you  cashed  in  your 
benefits.  Don’t  you  remember  what  it 
said  in  the  pamphlet,  John?  To  equal 
Air  Force  retirement  benefits  of  a 
38-year-old  tech  sergeant  with  20 
years’  service,  you  would  have  to' take 
out  a retirement-type  insurance  policy 
at  age  18  and  pay  into  it  $220  a 
month  for  20  years.  You  would  then 
realize  a return  of  $225  a month  at  age 


38  for  life.  In  fact,  a tech  sergeant  will 
draw  more  than  that.  At  the  20-year 
point,  his  retirement  check  will  be 
$287  a month.  You  know,  John,  it  is 
fantastic  when  you  figure  it  up  and 
find  that  a senior  master  sergeant  who 
retired  at  38,  after  20  years’  active 
service,  will  draw  $100,000  before  he 
reaches  the  normal  civilian  retirement 
age  of  65.” 

“Well,  I know  what  I can  do!” 
John  said  grimly.  “I  can  punch  you 
right  in  the  mouth.  You  let  me  think 
that  those  benefits  amounted  to  only 
about  $200  a month,  now  I find  out  it 
will  cost  me  twice  that  much  to 
duplicate  them.” 

With  that,  John  hauled  off  and 
took  a swing  at  the  advisor.  Being  fast 
on  his  feet,  he  evaded  John’s  blow. 
John’s  fist,  however  traveled  past  its 
intended  victim  and  went  through  the 
window.  And  he  hit  his  head  on  the 
window  facing,  chipping  a tooth. 

“Well,  don’t  just  stand  there,” 
John  snarled,  putting  a bleeding  hand 
to  his  aching  jaw.  “Get  me  some  first 
aid  and  take  me  to  the  Dental  Clinic.” 
The  career  advisor  sighed.  “They 
went  out  with  your  medical  benefits, 
John.” 

“Well,  at  least  you  can  sympathize 
with  me,”  John  cried. 

“That’s  a benefit,  too,  John.  The 
Air  Force  spends  many  dollars  a year 
on  recreation  and  other  programs  to 
improve  troop  morale.” 

“Well,  can  I make  a suggestion?” 
“Yes,  but  you  won’t  get  paid  for  it. 
That’s  another  benefit.  We  paid  out 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  worthwhile 
suggestions  last  year.” 

“But  all  I want  to  suggest,”  John 
said,  “is  this.  Take  back  your  $200 
and  give  me  back  my  benefits.” 
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(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  “The 

Implementation  of  Human  Goals”  is 
one  aspect  of  an  All  Volunteer  Force. 
The  role  that  a service  takes  in  the 
civilian  community  where  it  is  located 
is  one  way  of  implementing  those 
goals.  Every  service  has  programs  of 
assistance  toward  the  civilian 
community.  “Military  Copters  At 
Work  On  The  Home  Front”  by  Russ 
Anderson  is  only  one  example.) 


By  Russ  Anderson 

Aviation-minded  newspaper  readers 
in  Colorado  and  surrounding  states 
remember  story  leads  like  these: 

“A  man  injured  in  a one-car 
accident  Friday  was  transported  from 
Leadville  to  St.  Francis  Hospital  by  Ft. 
Carson’s  78  th  Medical  Evacuation 
Helicopter  Co.  in  the  third  Military 
Assistance  to  Safety  and  Traffic 
(MAST)  mission  this  week.” 

“A  Denver  man  and  his  daughter 
were  medically  evacuated  by  a 
helicopter  crew  from  Ft.  Carson 
Wednesday  who  flew  to  Gunnison, 
back  to  Carson,  and  finally  to 
Fitzsimmons  Hospital,  Denver.” 

“A  Ft.  Carson  Project  MAST 
helicopter  flew  a mission  and 
successfully  extended  the  brief  life  of 
a one-day-old  baby.” 

“The  Ft.  Carson  MAST  group 
Tuesday  (Dec.  22,  1971)  flew  the 
1,000th  person  handled  under  the 
medical  evacuation  mission  since  the 
program  began  in  August  1970.” 
These  were  important  stories  to 
people  behind  the  MAST  program 


during  the  past  couple  of  years.  They 
were  important  living  stories  to  those 
persons  actually  involved. ..especially 
those  whose  lives  were  saved.  But  the 
most  important  story  was  the  one 
similar  to  this  one  carried  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  the 
West. 

“The  Military  Assistance  to  Safety 
and  Traffic  (MAST)  program,  which 
has  been  under  test  at  Ft.  Carson  and 
four  other  military  bases  in  the  West, 
will  be  retained  permanently  and 
expanded  to  other  areas.”  (February 
4,  1972) 

Once  a week,  the  commander  of 
the  78th  Med.  Det.  hops  into  his 
helicopter,  picks  a town  and  flies  there 
to  talk  with  its  civic  leaders,  police  and 
hospital  officials. 

He’s  there  to  let  them  know  what 
he  has  to  offer  and  how  they  can  go 
about  getting  that  help  when  they 
need  it.  Army  officials  at  Ft.  Carson 
hope,  through  this  method,  that  the 
MAST  program  will  become  common 
knowledge  over  the  state. 
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MAST  crew  and  hospital  attendants  transfer  three-year-old  patient  suffering 
from  acute  appendicitis  from  helicopter  to  emergency  room. 


And  Carson’s  MAST-men  are 
waiting.  Right  now,  it’s  likely  that 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Richard  Zino,  a 
four-year  Army  pilot  from  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  is  sitting  in  a “Ready”  room  at 
Ft.  Carson  waiting  to  go  to  work. 

He’s  an  aircraft  commander  (No.  1 
pilot)  in  the  MAST  program,  a flying 
professional  at  home  in  the  mountains 
as  well  as  the  Vietnam  delta.  He’s  one 
of  about  75  pilots  and  crewmen  who 
make  up  the  all-volunteer  medical 
evacuation  unit  at  Carson. 

That  was  the  culmination  and,  in  a 
sense,  the  beginning  of  something  that 
started  back  in  the  summer  of  1970.  It 
began  as  a test  then.. .something 
conceived  and  put  together  by  three 
major  federal  agencies. ..Department  of 
Defense,  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  ^HEW)  Agency. 

The  heads  of  the  agencies  got 
together  and  decided  tp  test  a medical 
evacuation  system  similar  to  the  one 
used  by  the  Army  in  Vietnam.  Defense 
Secretary  Melvin  Laird  said  simply: 
“The  success  of  our  evacuation 
methods  in  Vietnam  can  be  applied 
here  as  far  as  medical  emergencies  are 
concerned.” 

They  have  been.  Statistics  show 
this: 

Handling  civilian  patients  only, 
Carson  MAST  crews  had,  as  of  January 
9,  flown  222  missions  with  288 
patients,  spending  833  hours  in  the  air. 
Many  more  hours  were  spent 
transporting  military  patients. 

A total  of  1,026  non-military 
patients  were  handled  by  MAST  crews 
from  the  combined  Army  and  Air 
Force  bases  in  the  MAST  program. 
The  other  bases  are  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash.; 
Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Texas;  Luke  AFB, 
Ariz.;  and  Mountain  Home  AFB, 
Idaho. 

Those  federal  agencies  responsible 
for  expanding  the  MAST  program  have 
not  announced  new  locations  for 
military  MAST  missions.  But  Ft. 
Carson  will  continue  to  cover 
Colorado  and,  if  necessary,  beyond. 

Though  the  original  operation 
called  for  MAST  flight  only  within  a 
100-mile  radius  of  Ft. 
Carson/Colorado  Springs,  MAST 
helicopters  have  flown  life-saving 
missions  as  far  away  as  South  Dakota. 

MAST  mission  requests  to  the  78th 
Medical  Detachment  (Carson’s  MAST 
unit)  are  channelled  through  the 
Military  Support  to  Civilian 
Authorities  (MSCA)  section  of  the 
Colorado  Army  National  Guard  in 


Denver.  They  determine  the  need  and 
pass  the  plea  for  help  to  Ft.  Carson.  It 
takes  about  five  minutes,  day  or  night. 

Some  emergencies  are  called  in 
directly  to  Ft.  Carson  for  help.  No  one 
has  been  able  to  find  much  fault  in 
that  when  a life  is  at  stake. 

Ft.  Carson  promotes  its  life  saving 
capabilities  and  desires. 

He  talked  about  his  job. 

“I  like  it,  it  has  meaning  to  it. 
We’re  all  volunteers  here,  all  Vietnam 
veterans.  It’s  a lot  better  than  a regular 
Army  aviation  unit.” 

Zino’s  tour  of  duty  lasts  48  hours. 
The  first  24  hours,  he’s  the  first  man 
out. ..or  up.  The  second  24  he  goes  out 
after  the  first  team  is  up. 

Here’s  what  happens  when  he  gets 
a MAST  mission. 

“As  soon  as  it’s  deemed  feasible, 
we  call  for  weather.. .Denver  Flight 
Service,  NORAD  or  Ent  AFB  weather. 
If  everything  is  O.K.,  fill  out  a flight 
plan  and  go. 

“Hopefully,  the  caller  can  give  me 
the  information  I need.  Things  like 
special  medical  equipment  and  the 
condition  of  the  landing  area.” 

MAST  pilots  like  a 150-foot  clear 
circle  to  land  their  Hueys  in.  They 
must  have  something  like  a 100-foot 
diameter  circle.  That’s  a minimum. 

“We  try  to  arrange  for  them  to 
have  a doctor  on  the  scene  but,  if 


necessary,  we  can  bring  one  along. 
Besides  myself,  I bring  along  a 
co-pilot,  a medic,  and  crew  chief. 

Zino’s  outfit  has  six  ships.. .all 
Hueys.. .painted  white  with  a red  cross. 
The  senior  pilot  in  each  ship  is 
instrument  and  mountain  flight 
qualified.  He  says  the  aircraft 
commanders  are  all  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Colorado  flying 
conditions. 

“Our  aircraft  can  normally  carry 
three  litter  patients  and  two  more 
ambulatory  patients.  Of  course,  it’s 
another  story  when  we  get  up  too 
high.” 

When  Zino  and  his  crew  pick  up  a 
patient,  he  is  normally  brought  to  the 
nearest  hospital  that  can  help  him. 
Attendents  are  always  waiting  for  the 
patient. 

Though  the  strict  military  mission 
of  the  78th  Med.  Evac.  Det.  is  military 
medical  evacuation,  a good  portion 
consists  of  MAST  flights.  And  the 
crews  like  it  that  way.  Especially  when 
they  get  letters  saying  things  like  this 
from  the  wife  of  a man  who  was  a 
MAST  mission.  She  says: 

“Our  most  sincere  thanks  to  you 
and  your  crews,  and  blessings  on  the 
wonderful  work  you  are  doing  for  so 
many.” 

Words  like  that  make  the  day  for  a 
Carson  MAST  man. 
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to  a 

volunteer 

force 


On  April  23,  1970,  President 

Nixon  announced  a new  approach 
toward  meeting  military  manpower 
requirements.  He  stated  that  his 
objective  was  to  reduce  draft  calls  to 
zero,  move  toward  a volunteer  force, 
and  to  end  the  draft  — subject  to 
overriding  considerations  of  national 
security. 

The  Department  of  Defense 
established  June  30,  1973  as  the  target 
date  for  ending  reliance  on  the  draft 
and  for  relying  on  volunteers  to  meet 
military  manpower  requirements. 
Accordingly,  in  June  1971,  the 
Administration  requested  extension  of 
the  draft  authority  for  only  two  years 
instead  of  four  years  as  had  been 
requested  in  the  past.  The  present 
draft  authority,  therefore,  expires  on 
June  30,1973. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  progress 
being  made  toward  achieving  a 
volunteer  force  and  ending  the  draft  is 
the  sharp  decline  in  draft  calls.  The 
numbers  shown  below  speak  for 
themselves. 


Draft  Calls 


Calendar 

Number 

Year 

Called 

1969 

289,900 

1970 

163,500 

1971 

88,000 

1972 

50.000 

This  decline  has  been  made 
possible  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  volunteers.  If  the  increase 
continues,  the  draft  can  be  ended  by 
1973  when  the  present  draft  authority 
expires. 

Many  young  men  of  high  caliber 
have  chosen  an  enlistment  in  one  of 
the  services  during  the  past  year.  Over 
70%  of  those  who  enlisted  were  high 
school  graduates  and  over  80%  tested 
on  the  Armed  Forces  Test  scored  at  or 
above  the  average  of  men  in  the 
non-college  population,  ages  19-21. 
These  are  promising  indicators  that  an 
above  average  cross-section  of 
American  youth  is  interested  in 
volunteering  in  one  of  the  services. 


Why  a Volunteer  Force 

Roger  T.  Kelley,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower, 
has  said  that  a volunteer  force  is 
preferable  to  one  raised  in  part  by 
conscription  because  the  individual 
should  have  the  widest  possible  choice 
in  ordering  his  life,  in  determining  his 
career,  and  in  deciding  how  to  employ 
his  talents. 

Mr.  Kelley  has  stated  these 
additional  conclusions  in  favor  of  an 
All-Volunteer  Force: 

1.  In  the  adult  work  world  the 
Armed  Forces  (like  other 
organizations)  function  best  in 
a free  environment  where  they 
compete  with  others  for  people. 

2.  An  organization  composed  of 
volunteers,  having  survived  the 
test  of  free  competition,  tends 
to  be  more  efficient  than  one 
which  relies  on  forced  entry. 

3.  Once  the  transition  to  an 
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All-Volunteer  Force  has  been 
accomplished,  the  military 
organization  will  be  totally 
more  effective. 

Reducing  and  eliminating  the  draft 
and  reaching  an  All-Volunteer  Force  is 
important  because  it  will  provide 
better  national  security  and  will  serve 
the  morale  and  esprit  of  its  people  far 
more  effectively. 


What  the  Services  Have  to  Offer 


In  order  to  accomplish  the 
volunteer  force  objective,  the  military 
services  have  undertaken  a vast 
improvement  program,  including 
increased  pay  and  benefits; 
educational  and  training  opportunities; 
improvement  of  conditions  of  service 
life;  and  implementation  of  human 
goals. 

A vital  first  step  in  moving  to  a 
volunteer  force  was  to  raise  the  pay  of 
junior  enlisted  men  to  levels  that  are 
competitive  with  his  civilian 
counterparts. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
monthly  income  a young  single  man 
who  performs  successfully  could 
expect  during  his  first  enlistment: 


E— 2 (after  six  months) $321 

E— 3 (after  one  year) $334 

E— 4 (after  21  months) $347 

E— 5 (after  33  months) $392 

(Periods  indicated  are  usual  time 
-in-service  requirements  for  promo- 
tion.) 


Relaxed  Navy  regulations  now  permit  civilian  clothes  on  board  ship. 


Single  men  receive  free  meals, 
housing,  medical  and  dental  care.  The 
monthly  income  for  married  men  is 
larger  than  shown  above  since  married 
personnel  receive  quarters  and  food 
allowances.  All  single  and  married 
individuals  receive  thirty  days  paid 
vacation  a year. 


The  services  have  much  to  offer  a 
young  man  or  woman  in  addition  to 
pav. 

A high  school  graduate  can 
frequently  exercise  his  first 
occupational  choice  by  applying  for 
enlistment  in  a guaranteed  training  or 
guaranteed  assignment  program.  After 
he  has  received  service  training  and 


performed  successfully  on  a job  of 
choice,  a young  man  or  woman  can 
have  much  more  assurance  of 
industrial  employment  if  he  chooses  to 
continue  the  same  career  after  his 
initial  term  of  service.  Advanced 
training  is  offered  if  he  elects  to 
reenlist  and  to  stay  in  service  on  a 
career  basis. 
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Woman  Marine  operating  slide-duplicating 
machine,  student  pilot  reviews  check  list  for 
his  aircraft,  soldier  relaxes  in  his  room 
off-duty. 


There  are  also  broadening 
opportunities  for  a high  school 
graduate  who  does  not  immediately 
plan  to  go  on  to  college  to  continue 
his  education  while  in  service.  Annual 
participation  in  voluntary  educational 
programs  is  now  at  a level  of  more 
than  400,000  enrollments  — most  at  a 
post  secondary  level.  The  program  is 
supported  and  participation 
encouraged  by  tuition  assistance 
payments  provided  by  the  services,  by 
in-service  veterans’  educational 
benefits,  and  by  educational  services 
provided  by  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute  at  little  or  no  cost. 

The  Servicemen’s  Opportunity 
College  concept  is  now  being 
developed  with  the  expectation  that 
participating  servicemen  will  be  able  to 
achieve  an  Associate  Degree  in  the 
voluntary  program  in  the  course  of  a 
four-year  enlistment. 

While  the  services  encourage 
students  to  stay  in  high  school  and  to 
graduate,  they  do  provide 
opportunities  to  motivate  non-high 
school  graduates  to  obtain  a General 
Educational  Development  High  School 
Equivalency  Certificate.  About  85,000 
equivalency  certificates  were  awarded 
in  1971.  The  Predischarge  Education 
Program,  authorized  by  Congress  in 
1970,  enables  the  services  to  provide 
high  school  diploma  programs. 


High  school  graduates  who  plan  to 
continue  their  education  in  college  can 
consider  the  officer  programs  of  the 
services.  As  part  of  the  Volunteer 
Force  Program,  Congress  increased  the 
number  of  scholarships  for  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  programs  to  a 
total  of  19,000  scholarships.  The 
subsistence  offered  in  these  programs 
was  increased  from  $50  to  $100  a 
month  and  a similar  program  of 
subsistence  is  now  offered  for  the 
Marine  Corps  Platoon  Leaders  Class. 

Examples  of  specific  enlistment 
opportunities  offered  and  actions 
taken  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of 
service  life,  improve  living  conditions 
and  increase  individual  choice  are 
covered  by  each  service  in  the  articles 
which  follow. 
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Chief  Of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt,  speaks  with  one  of  the  Navy’s  human  relations  councils. 


People  count 


“You  don’t  need  to  get  a ‘high  and 
tight’  haircut  for  tomorrow’s 
personnel  inspection,”  said  a petty 
officer  to  a seaman  under  his  charge. 
“A  simple  trim  is  all  that  is  necessary.” 

Such  a dialogue  is  part  of  a 
common  trend  prevalent  not  only  in 
the  Navy,  but  in  varying  degrees  in  the 
other  services  as  well.  That  trend,  a 
concern  with  people’s  personal  and  job 
situation  plus  a relaxation  of 
once-traditional  and  hard-nosed 
grooming  and  personnel  policies 
(called  “chicken  regulations”  in  the 
Navy),  has  done  much  toward 
eliminating  the  stigma  of  being  told  to 
conform  or  pay  the  consequences. 

Subsequently,  no  longer  does  a 
Navy  man  have  to  wear  his  hair 
severely  short.  He  can  even  sport  a beard 
and  moustache,  and  is  seen  less  and 
less  in  uniform  while  on  liberty.  The 
changes  are  a part  of  the  Navy’s  new 
policy  of  paying  more  attention  to  its 


By  J02  Ron  Rust 
personnel. 

In  the  Navy,  several  important 
people  have  been  working  hard  to 
establish  these  policies  which  apply 
not  only  to  personal  grooming,  but 
include  living  and  working  conditions 
as  well.  One  man  in  particualr, 
Admiral  E.R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  shortly 
after  assuming  duties  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  said,  “Our  people  are  a 
more  precious  asset  to  us  than 
anything  else....”  His  now-famous 
“Z-Grams”  were  created  as  a means  of 
personal  communication  with  enlisted 
men  in  the  lower  ranks. 

Other  changes  to  come  down 
through  the  “Z-Grams”  include 
permission  for  sailors  of  all  ranks  to 
wear  civilian  clothing  on  and  off  base 
while  not  on  duty,  including 
permission  to  keep  the  civilian  clothes 
in  barracks  and  lockers.  This  was  a 
privilege  once  extended  only  to 
officers  and  petty  officers. 


Admiral  Zumwalt’s  policies  have 
been  effective  in  eliminating  such 
personal  discomforts.  These  days, 
sailors  still  “go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,”  but  the  former  crowded 
conditions  and  impersonal  shipboard 
surroundings  are  being  alleviated,  and 
the  travel  has  always  been  one  of  the 
appeals  of  Navy  life.  More  important 
though,  is  that  communication  up  and 
down  has  been  improved  and  today’s 
Navy  lets  the  sailor  know  where  his 
steps  are  taking  him  — and  why. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
H.  Chafee,  in  a speech  before  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  personnel  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  summed  up  the 
Navy’s  people-conscious  attitude  when 
he  said,  “In  this  age  of  military 
sophistication,  we  must  not  forget  that 
a well-trained  pilot,  missileman  or 
radar  operator  can  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  a weapon  more  than  a 
million-dollar  ‘black  box’.” 
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Coast  Guard 
ocean  liner  ? ? ? 


Galleys  on  new  Coast  Guard  cutters  are  floating  cafeterias. 


“That’s  not  going  to  sea  . . . That’s 
an  ocean  liner!” 

The  Coast  Guardsman’s 
exclamation  was  understandable.  He 
had  been  to  sea  in  older  ships  but  this 
was  his  first  look  at  the  living  spaces 
aboard  one  of  the  service’s  new  high 
endurance  cutters. 

For  him  - as  for  most  servicemen  -- 
a rugged  existence  has  always  been  a 
part  of  service  life.  In  the  past,  it  has 
seemed  as  if  crew’s  quarters  were  put 
into  ships  as  an  afterthought  --  and 
barracks  were  only  “done-over”  barns 
with  windows  inserted.  It  was  as 
though  the  architects,  whether 
designing  ships  or  land  bases,  were 


drop-outs  from  grammar  school  with 
no  idea  of  where  to  put  anything 
except  the  miles  and  miles  of  wiring, 
plumbing  and  trussing. 

But  what  the  sailor  saw  now  was  a 
radical  departure  — one  that  is  taking 
place  in  all  the  services.  Personal 
comfort  is  now  the  “in  thing,”  with 
living  and  working  spaces  reflecting 
the  change  in  thought. 

For  the  Coast  Guardsman  aboard 
the  cutter,  the  changes  can  easily  be 
seen  - or  NOT  seen.  The  ship’s  wire 
intestines  and  steel  skeleton  were 
hidden  behind  interior  walls.  The 
spaces  were  well  lighted,  airy  and 
quiet.  There  was  more  living  space  per 


man  than  he  had  ever  expected  to  see 
aboard  ship. 

What  happened  to  these  and  other, 
newer  Coast  Guard  ships?  Did  the 
outfit  go  soft?  The  answer  lies  in  all 
the  services’  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  designing  a ship  or  a barracks  to 
meet  human  needs  for  comfort  and 
relaxation  pays  off  in  efficiency  and 
endurance. 

The  result  of  several  studies,  this 
new  approach  recognizes  that  Coast 
Guardsmen  who  spend  long  periods  of 
time  at  sea  need  something  more  than 
gray  walls  to  look  at  and  the  roar  of 
ship’s  machinery  to  listen  to.  Living 
spaces  aboard  the  new  cutters  (by 
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A cutter’s  lounge  ...  All  the  comforts  of  home. 


tradition  the  Coast  Guard  calls  its 
ships  “cutters”)  are  completely  air 
conditioned  and  painted  in  eye-resting 
color  schemes  to  minimize  the 
discomfort  of  long  periods  at  sea. 
Sound  absorbent  ceilings  and  wall 
panels  as  well  as  other  measures,  help 
eliminate  much  of  the  machinery 
noise.  Men  are  able  to  sleep  better  and 
personnel  fatigue  is  reduced. 

Today’s  Coast  Guardsman  has  such 
refinements  as  individual  high 
intensity  reading  lights,  soft  fluorescent 
lighting  and  foam  rubber  mattresses. 
Sleeping  spaces  are  less  crowded. 
Double  bunks  have  replaced  the  old 
three  or  four  high  tiers  of  “racks.” 
Berthing  spaces  are  partioned  into  four 
man  compartments.  The  sailors  have 
large  lockers  for  the  civilian  as  well  as 
military  clothing  they  may  now  carry 
with  them  when  they  go  to  sea.  Each 
compartment  has  a writing  desk  and 
chair. 

Berthing  areas  have  adjoining 
washrooms  complete  with  showers. 
There  is  also  a recreation  room  with 
tables  and  chairs.  In  addition,  the 
berthing  areas  have  vending  machines 
for  candy  and  soda  while  the  ship’s 


exchange  can  supply  items  ranging 
from  shaving  cream  to  cameras  and 
watches. 

Coast  Guardsmen  today  can  expect 
to  eat  anything  from  steak  to  lobster 
while  at  sea.  A large  modern  galley 
(kitchen)  ensures  high  quality  food 
and  baked  goods  with  plenty  for  all. 
Crews  at  sea  can  have  cook-outs,  pizza 
parties  and  other  “happenings”  not 
normally  associated  with  shipboard 
life.  The  crew’s  mess  dining  room  is 
spacious  and  well  lighted.  Travel 
posters  and  prints  hang  on  pastel 
colored  walls.  The  six  man  tables  have 
attached  swivel  chairs.  It  all  helps 
create  an  informal,  congenial 
atmosphere. 

First  run  movies  are  shown  daily. 
When  in  range,  the  crew  can  watch 
color  television  and  listen  to  AM/FM 
radio.  Taped  music  and  radio  programs 
can  be  piped  through  the  ship.  If  a 
man  prefers  his  own  music  there  is 
room  above  his  bunk  for  his  own  tape 
deck.  A library  and  sports  equipment 
also  help  the  off-duty  sailor  occupy  his 
time.  Many  ships  have  some  space  for 
hobby  work  such  as  woodworking  and 
leathercraft. 


All  cutters  have  at  least  one  highly 
skilled  hospital  corpsman  in  the  crew. 
On  the  newer  cutters  they  work  from 
a sickbay  equipped  like  the  most 
modern  clinic  and  are  able  to  treat  a 
whole  gamut  of  routine  ailments  and 
many  emergencies.  On  longer  patrols 
and  in  other  special  circumstances  the 
larger  cutters  may  have  a doctor 
aboard.  With  the  large  amount  of 
equipment  aboard  and  excellent 
communications  for  additional  help, 
everything  from  tonsilectomies  to 
appendectomies  can  be,  and  have 
been,  performed  at  sea. 

The  improved  living  conditions 
designed  into  new  Coast  Guard  cutters 
help  the  crews  perform  with  the  high 
efficiency  needed  to  operate  their 
sophisticated  ships. 

As  it  moves  toward  the  21st 
Century,  the  Coast  Guard  is  far 
removed  from  its  origins  in  the  10 
small  cutters  of  Treasury  Secretary 
Alexander  Hamilton’s  revenue  fleet  in 
1790.  But  with  its  new  ships  in  which 
crew  comfort  translates  into  efficiency 
and  endurance,  more  than  ever  the 
Coast  Guard  is  able  to  say  “Semper 
Paratus,”... “Always  Ready.” 
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When  a young  man  joins  the  service 
today,  one  of  the  furthest  things  from 
his  mind  is  continuance  of  his 
education. 

But  for  many,  the  first  few  months 
after  recruit  training  convince  them 
that  more  education  is  not  only 
desirable  but  is  actually  required  to  be 
competitive  in  today’s  world 
whether  in  civilian  life  or  a military 
career. 

For  Marines  as  well  as  other 
servicemen,  continuance  of  their 
education  is  only  as  far  away  as  the 
education  office,  whether  stationed  in 
the  U.S.  or  overseas. 

For  most  Marines  though, 
assignment  overseas  isn’t  taken  in  the 
light  of  continued  education.  It 
usually  is  seen  in  terms  of  time  spent 
aboard  ship  with  the  Pacific  Fleet,  or 
maybe  liberty  in  Tokyo  or  Naples  or 
Okinawa.  But  this  need  not  be  the  case 
if  he  takes  the  time  to  check  into 
off-duty  education  programs  available 
to  him  during  his  stay  in  an  overseas 
area.  The  Marine  Corps,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  Armed  Services,  has 
implemented  programs  in  high  school, 
technic  al-vocational,  undergraduate 
and  graduate  education. 

On  Okinawa,  the  program  of 
education  is  handled  this  way  by  the 
Marine  Corps: 

A recent  survey  showed  that  40% 
of  the  Marines  stationed  on  the  small 
Pacific  island  had  not  finished  high 
school  prior  to  entering  the  service. 
This  lack  of  education  was  reflected  in 
low  scores  recorded  on  qualification 
tests  and  subsequent  opportunities 
while  in  the  service  to  acquire 
civilian-related  job  skills. 

To  counter  this  trend,  the  first 
overseas  application  of  Predischarge 
Education  Program  (PREP)  was 
started  in  1971  at  Okinawa’s  Kubasaki 
High  School.  The  program,  originated 
and  funded  under  Public  Law  91-219, 
had  not  been  brought  overseas  until  its 
introduction  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Dependents  School  System  on 
Okinawa. 

PREP  offers  elementary  and 
secondary  courses  leading  to  a high 
school  diploma  as  well  as  remedial  and 
refresher  courses.  Marines  enrolled  in 
PREP  come  from  the  northernmost 
bases  to  attend  the  evening  classes. 
Each  course  is  offered  over  a 60-day 
period  with  classes  meeting  twice 
weekly  for  a total  of  five  hours  per 
week. 

How  has  PREP  been  received? 
Attendance  over  a five-term  period 
averaged  280  students  per  term  with 
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A variety  of  educational  opportunities  are  open  to  Marines. 


adds,  “Teaching  the  Marines  has  been 
a great  experience.  The  men  are 
mature  and  eager  to  learn.  They 
participate  in  discussions  and  now 
realize  the  value  of  an  education  even 
though  most  did  not  complete  high 
school.”  PREP,  now  in  its  second  year 
on  Okinawa,  continues  to  serve 
Marines. 

Educational  opportunities  do  not 
stop  here  though.  For  those  who  have 
already  completed  their  secondary 


89  students  graduating  during  1971  on 
Okinawa  alone.  Aside  from  statistical 
information,  the  comments  of  teachers 
participating  in  PREP  speak  for  its 
acceptance.  One  English  teacher  says 
“In  my  opinion  this  educational 
program  could  not  have  been  more 
successful.  The  guys  have  a genuine 
desire  to  learn.  They  are  so  eager, 
concerned,  and  hard  working  that  it 
has  become  a pleasure  to  teach  in  this 
group...”  Another  teacher  at  Kubasaki 


education,  there  are  the  extension 
divisions  of  the  Los  Angeles  City 
College  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  for  advanced  studies.  LACC 
offers  courses  in  police  science, 
business  and  data  processing. 
Conducted  on  a junior  college  level, 
these  courses  fulfill  the  need  for 
technical-vocational  education 
unavailable  to  most  Marines  while  still 
on  active  duty.  Courses  are  held  at 
various  installations  to  insure  the 
greatest  possible  access.  Plans  are 
currently  underway  to  expand  course 
offerings  into  the  field  of  health 
services. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  a 
more  traditional  curriculum,  there  is 
the  University  of  Maryland,  Far  East 
Division.  Courses  offered  are 
representative  of  a four-year  liberal 
arts  program.  Special  note  is  made  of 
the  geographical  location  of  the  Far 
East  Division  by  its  inclusion  of 
courses  in  the  languages  and  cultures 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  Far 
East. 

Besides  the  undergraduate 
curriculum,  Maryland  also  offers 
graduate  study  in  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services.  Resident  Graduate 
Professors  offer  a course  of  instruction 
which  leads  to  a Masters  Degree  in 
Education  upon  completion  of  a year’s 
study.  Graduate  study  is  also  available 
through  the  University  of  Hawaii  in 
Business  Administration,  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  in  Public 
Administration,  Economics,  and 
Human  Relations,  and  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California  in 
Systems  Management. 

The  Marine  Corps,  besides  offering 
such  education  programs,  further 
encourages  its  men  and  women  to 
pursue  off-duty  education  through  its 
Tuition  Assistance  program.  Unlike 
PREP,  which  is  VA  funded  by  the 
Veteran’s  Administration,  college  costs 
must  be  borne  by  the  individual 
Marine.  To  lighten  this  burden,  the 
Marin©  Corps  will  pay  75%  of  tuition 
costs  for  any  of  the  above  programs. 
Enrollment  figures  show  that  Marines 
have  been  eager  to  pursue  education 
under  tuition  assistance  with  between 
200  and  300  Far  East-based  students 
enrolled  each  term. 

Though  a Marine  upon  his 
assignment  to  the  Far  East  may  feel 
forlorn,  he  need  only  seek  out  his 
Education  Officer  and  he  will  find  he 
has  come  across  a rare  opportunity  to 
continue  the  education  he  thought  he 
left  back  in  the  civilian  world. 
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People  - not  weapons  or  equipment,  not  aircraft,  ships,  or  military  barracks 
--  are  the  primary  asset  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  That  is  why  we  want  the 
best  people  for  the  streamlined  forces  of  the  seventies. 

These  forces  have  a difficult  but  vital  role;  they  are,  as  President  Nixon  says, 
“guardians  of  peace.” 

Our  armed  forces  can  continue  to  fulfill  this  high  purpose  only  if  a 
substantial  number  of  able  and  talented  young  men  and  women  serve  in  them. 

A service  career  offers  the  challenge  of  service  to  our  country  along  with  a 
broadening  range  of  personal  and  professional  opportunities.  Foremost  among 
these  are  educational  and  skill  training  activities  offering  a scope  of  courses 
unmatched  by  any  civilian  school  system. 

The  Defense  Department  has  introduced  many  new  measures,  and  will 
continue  to  improve  them,  to  make  military  service  an  inviting  and  rewarding 
career  in  one  of  this  country’s  most  honorable  professions. 


Mg 


Melvin  R.  Laird 


A military  career  holds  for  young  people  today  the  opportunity 
for  unique  service  to  our  Nation  combined  with  learning  and 
applying  useful  and  marketable  job  skills.  The  military  also  provides 
unusual  opportunities  for  continuing  education,  both  in  vocational 
fields  and  at  the  college  and  graduate  levels. 

In  recent  years,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  done  much  to 
increase  the  attractiveness  of  military  service.  First,  we  are  dedicated 
to  the  objective  of  making  military  service  a challenging  and 
satisfying  job  experience  which  at  all  times  respects  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  the  individual  member. 

Second,  we  have  substantially  improved  the  level  of  pay,  benefits, 
and  conditions  of  military  life  so  that  the  economic  and  material 
rewards  compare  favorable  with  those  available  through  other  job 
>gt  options. 

In  the  long  run  an  organization  composed  of  volunteers, 
motivated  and  challenged,  will  tend  to  be  more  efficient  than  one 
which  relies  on  the  forced  entry  of  people.  Guided  by  our  Defense 
policy  to  provide  every  Service  member  with  the  opportunity  to  rise 
to  as  high  a level  of  responsibility  as  his  talent  and  diligence  will  take 
him,  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  top  quality  people  in  a well  trained, 


All-Volunteer  Force. 


Roger  T.  Kelley  / 
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